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HOW THESE SKETCHES CAME TO BE WRITTEN 


On a lovely Fourth of July morning several years ago, my friend 
Ludvig Broten and I drove from Minneapolis to Webster, Minn., some 
fourteen miles northwest of Northfield, Minn., where I was to deliver 
an address in Solgr congregation. 

While driving leisurely, Mr. Broten told several interesting episodes 
from pioneer days at Webster, where he came as a boy. His parents 
were among the first settlers at Webster. 


As I was well acquainted with the early settlers, having taught paro- 
chial school in Solgr congregation during the summers of 1890 and 1891 
and later had often visited my friends there, I listened to Mr. Broten’s 
stories with rapt attention. I felt sorry that nothing had been done, ei- 
ther by a historical society or by local individuals, to gather historical 
material from the pioneers. Now there was left only one p sareaii Mr. 
Ludvig Dokken. The records of the congregation were destroyed by 
fire in 1920, when the church burned to the ground. 

Then and there we two decided to interview Mr. Dokken and ask 
some of the men and women who had been raised in the settlement to 
write sketches of their observations and experiences in their childhood. 

As we drove through the western part of the Webster settlement and 
later stood on a high elevation where the celebration was staged, we 
had an opportunity to observe the marvelous transformation which had 
taken place since we first saw the landscape. 


The History of Rice County tells us that the territory was originally 
covered with fine timber, but this was nearly all cut down when the 
settlement was begun. The soil was very valuable, the hilly country be- 
ing somewhat clayey, while the rolling and bottom lands were made u 
of rich dark loam with a clay subsoil. Wild land was originally sold from 
two to five dollars per acre. By 1883 it had doubled in price. The settle- 
ment was named after Ferris Webster who settled there in 1855. Most of 
the Norwegian settlers came there in 1868 and during the following 
years, 

Only a very few of the settlers came direct from Norway. A consider- 
able number first came to Kenyon, Goodhue County, Minn., where they 
worked for farmers until they had earned enough to buy a team of oxen, 
a lamber wagon and a few cows, tools and utensils. 

With the exception of two widows and their children and three or 
four bachelors, the settlers were married and had in most cases a large 
number of small children. 

Even when I taught school in the Solgr congregation, in 1890 and 
1891, most of the country was covered with small trees and brush. Now 
we came driving on fine, level roads through a lovely landscape with 
fine, up-to-date buildings, green fields and large herds of cattle. The 
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Iwilderness had been transformed into a paradise, but only a few know 
of the heartbreaking and backbreaking toil the transformation had cost. 
| I hasten to quote what Mr. Andreas Snesrud recently wrote about 
the pioneers: “Most of them were earnest, confessing Christians. Deep 
Wspiritual awakenings had taken place among the Haugeans at Kenyon 
where there were many confessing Christians who had come direct 
from Norway. 


| “At first the settlers came together for edification in the different 
homes, small as these were. They would sing old familiar hymns and 
newer songs; several would pray, both men and women, and when no 
Hlay preacher or ordained pastor was present, a sermon would be read.” 
| It was impossible for Mr. Broten and myself to gather material for 
a complete history of the Norwegian settlement at Webster. That can 
best be done by the Rice County Historical Society. We furnish only a 
ifew sketches of the pioneers. Sketches of other pioneers should be writ- 
jten by their sons and daughters, 


| Mr. Broten finances the printing of the booklet as a gift to Solgr con- 
igregation. Thanks to those who wrote sketches. It was my privilege to 
jedit the booklet and add some sketches of my own. 


| I like to join Mr. Broten in his tribute to the pioneers at Webster: 
iI never knew finer people.” 


*K 7K aK 


A SUGGESTION 


Many persons have no written records of their family. 


| We have left several blank pages in the last part of this booklet that 
jsuch persons may write down the following items: 


| 1. The names of their grandparents and, if they came from one or 
jthe other “old country,” when they immigrated to America, and where 
| they settled. 

| 2. Names and birthdays of their parents, where born and where they 
| lived or live. 

| 8. Names and birthdays of their brothers and sisters and their own 

|children, if they have any, and interesting items pertaining to them- 
) selves or other members of their own family or of other near relatives. 
| What is written on these blank pages may later be transferred to a 
|family record book of more permanent quality. Since the stock in this 
booklet is eggshell, the items should be written in lead pencil. 

| —N.N. R.. 


I NEVER KNEW FINER PEOPLE 
By Ludvig Broten 


When my father, Matthias Braaten, had to make good a note he had 
signed for a neighbor, he was forced to sell his farm at Eidsvold, Smaa- 
lenene amt, Norway, and was left with only a small sum of money and a 
few cows. He wanted to go to America but mother held back. The 
conducted a store in Oslo for about a year but made only about enoug 
for father’s passage to America. He went, leaving behind him mother 
and four children, ranging from two to nine years of age. 


We had a hard time of it. I remember that a cold potato tasted very 
nice. 

Father went to Kenyon, Goodhue County, Minn., and worked for one 
Mr. Finseth until he could pay our passage to America. 

We met him in Faribault. I shall never forget our first meal there 
and how I stared at people with all the food in front of them. I was 
at first afraid of father; he had raised a beard. He hired a team and a 
lumber wagon and drove us to our new home, the shanty on the Finseth 
farm, On the road we picked up an old stove by the wayside. One Sun- 
day, coming home from church, we found the stove broken in two and 
fire scattered over the floor. The building was fireproof as walls and 
floor were made of earth 

We were terribly frightened at night when lightning flashed and 
thunder crashed. When the weather grew colder we moved into a dug- 
out near the top of a hill. For light there was half a window in the door. 
While the shanty was being fixed up, we lived in Rev. O. A. Bergh’s 
house. We upstairs, another family downstairs. Rats were running up 
and down between the furring and the stone walls. The two boys down- 
stairs succeeded in putting a bell, made of a thimble, on one of the 
rats. What boys can’t do! In the dead of the night we could hear 
the tinkling of the bell.-In the fall of 1872, when our house was ready, 
we moved in and lived there two years. Before moving to Webster father 
sold the house for fourteen dollars. 

Rey. (@sten Hanson’s church was about a mile to the south. There 
my parents found a church home to their liking. Prayer meetings were 
held, sometimes also in our home. Brotherly love was much in evidence, 
but not much love was wasted between the members of Rev. Hanson’s 
congregation and those of Rev. B. J. Muus’ congregation. 

How did we come to know about the Webster settlement? One day 
Mr. Johan Hammerness visited our home and gave a very favorable re- 
port of conditions at Webster, Minn. It had advantages over the prairies, 
he pointed out, with their storms in winter and grasshoppers in the sum- 
mer and prairie fires in the fall. 

Father and Ole Larvig started off for Webster and bought land. 
Father paid $360.00 for his land and Larvig paid $600.00 for his. 
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}} Father decided to move his family to Webster at once, and then 
} return to Kenyon for the harvest. He bought a team of oxen and a 
) lumber wagon which was turned into a covered wagon, and we started 
dj) off with Mr. Larvig going ahead in his covered wagon, the few head 
-} of cattle following behind. We passed through Faribault at dusk that 
| evening. When we got outside the town, it began to rain. We stopped 


yf} near a schoolhouse, gathered our herd together and camped there that 
hj) night. In the morning father came carrying a new-born calf and de- 
tf] posited it in the wagon. 


We started off again and finally reached the homestead of Lars Erick- 
son at the north end of the Webster settlement. We received a royal 
welcome. After resting a bit we had to see our land. We climbed a high 
hill. It was a bare country with hills and swamps and groves of trees. 
The neighbors had set fire to the grass in early spring to provide good 
grazing for their cattle. 


We stayed with the Erickson family until father, with the help of 
Lars Erickson, had built our shanty. The Erickson family treated us in 
such a fine, hospitable manner that we never forgot it. 


Our new home was about 12x16 feet, built on the side of a hill. Three 
sides were of log, the lower side of lumber. There was one door and 
half a window in front. There was one fairly big bed, and a smaller bed 
made of four pieces of board. The mattresses were filled with straw. 
The stove stood in a corner near the bed and could be loaded from 

|. there. Two chairs, a stool and a table completed the furniture. The table 
| was a few boards nailed together, hinged to the wall under the window. 
There was one leg on the table to keep it up. When not in use, the leg 
was kicked under, leaving the table hanging on the wall. The house was 
lighted for the most part with candles. 


Many an evening we children would huddle together at the window 
and look down on the slough where numberless fireflies were flitting 
back and forth in what appeared to be one mass, It was to us a strange 
and fascinating sight. 


Father cleared about four acres of land and did some work for a Ger- 
man in exchange for timber land. At harvest time we moved back to 
Kenyon and lived in the same house together with Mrs. Sigrid Larson 
and her two children, Peter and Gertine, or Anna, as she later called 
herself. Peter and I played a good deal together. He was full of tricks. 
We rode horseback on broomsticks. Peter was away working part of the 
time but he made up for it when he was at home. One day we got hold 
of a calf and tied tin cans and other junk to its tail and chased it 
around till mother saw us. We did not play any more that day. 


Peter, who was older, was to plow with oxen for father and I was to 
drive the oxen. Sometimes it would be on a run and then not at all. 
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One day Gertine lay down on the bed to sleep, and when she woke 
up there was a snake in the bed with her, Later we found a nest of 
snakes under the eaves. 

Later in the fall we went back to Webster to settle down for good. 
Father had to make a stable for the stock. He went to the woods for 
light timber and to the swamp for hay. He drove two rows of stakes 
in the ground, nailed on rails and filled in coarse hay for walls. Timbers 
were thrown across from wall to wall and covered with hay for a roof. 

Next spring father seeded the four acres of the land which had been 
cleared, then went back to Kenyon to run the Bye farm. 


I was now the man in the family and I was proud of it. At harvest — 


time we had expected a German to come with his reaper but he did not 


come. Fortunately Jens Hille, who had moved to Webster from Cotton- 
wood County, Minn., where he was driven away by the grasshoppers, 
came to our farm and offered to cut our grain with his reaper. We were 
expecting another German to do the threshing, but he, too, disappointed 
us. In December John Blaker came eight miles and did the threshing. 
Father returned from Kenyon when through with his work. 


Once a month Rev. O. A. Bergh came and preached, usually in Mag- 
nus Olson’s large house. Everybody attended the services. Father would 
hitch up his team of oxen, fill the box with hay for us to roll into and 
for feed for the oxen. The service was long and very tiresome to us chil- 
dren, There was not much in the line of amusement for us youngsters, 
but we enjoyed getting out-doors, driving or walking along the meadows 
and through the woods. Sometimes we would scare up a deer. How 
we enjoyed seeing the deer running through the woods, spreading the 
branches with its horns. 

One time when Larvig, father and I returned from Northfield, we 
were caught in a heavy rain storm. One of us with a lantern led the 
horses along the cut-away which was winding like a snake. Another 
time, after having gone to Northfield with a load of grain, we ran into 
a snow storm. It turned very cold. To keep warm we had to run behind 
the sled most of the time and often had to push the sled through the 
snowdrifts. 


In the spring father was taken seriously ill. We waited a day to see if 
he was not going to get better. By night we had to send for a doctor 
in Northfield, fifteen miles away. He was awakened at midnight, got 
his horses and with a man to help him arrived at our home next morning. 

Schooling was not compulsory. The only school was the German Cath- 
olic school at New Market and of course we could not go there. Finally, 
when I was fifteen years old, a school district was organized in our 
community. I attended one month. In writing one day I misspelled 
forty words. In the parochial school it was different. The teacher was 
paid seventy-five cents a day. The school was moved from home to 
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home. We children sat round a table and read our lessons aloud. We 
kept on till we had committed our lessons to memory but we did not 
understand much of what it meant. Once a snow storm raged for a week 
and we children had to stay in the home where the school was held 
until the men in the community could dig their way through. I later at- 
tended school in Northfield and studied some at Red Wing Seminary. 

When Rey. O. A. Bergh resigned in 1887 as pastor of Solgr congre- 
gation at Webster, a congregation in Faribault, and one near Kasson, 
he was succeeded by Rev. H. N. Rgnning who had just graduated from 
Red Wing Seminary. He immediately won the confidence and love of 
old and young. As soon as he could possibly do so he visited each fam- 
ily in the congregation. His short, simple and helpful sermons were ap- 
preciated not least by the young people. Rev. Rgnning resigned in 1891 
and went to China as a missionary. 

Other ministers who have served the congregation were O. A. Ostby, 
K. C. Holter, R. C. Chelman, Carl Nordberg, Gabriel Olson, S. E. Han- 
son, C. Hinderaker (student), and A. E. Windahl. The present pastor is 
Thorbjorn Hanson. 

The pioneers helped each other in every possible way. In closing I 
must say that I never knew finer people than the pioneers at Webster. 


LUDVIG DOKKEN 


_ Ludvig Dokken was a very interesting man, a keen observer, a kindly 
philosopher, a good story teller. Rev. K. C. Holter, who served the Solgr 
congregation for some years used to remark to me every now and then, 
“I must say with Dokken,” a bit of droll humor or of wisdom. 

When Ludvig Broten and I called on Mr. Dokken to get some infor- 
mation from days of old, he said he was not well; furthermore he 
had nothing to tell. He was over eighty years old. When we had talked 
together for a while, his laughter rang out as in days of old. 

In order to get him started, I said that I often had wondered what a 
pioneer felt and thought before he cut down the first tree on his land. 

“Yes, I can tell you that,” he said and laughed. “I took the ax and se- 
lected the first tree to cut down, but before I swung the ax, ungodly 
though I was, I folded my hands and said, ‘I Jesu navn skal al vor gjern- 
ing ske.” (In Jesus’ name shall all our work begin. ) 

We joined in his laughter. It was so genuinely characteristic of a Nor- 
wegian pioneer. 

“Oh, yes,” he continued, “Tl tell you another story. In the year 1885 
I went to Minneapolis with a load of pork. My oldest son, Ole, went 
along. 

“When we came to Mendota we were told by the ferryman that it 
was not safe to cross the ice with a team. I was an ice-man from Norway 
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you see, and went out on the ice and tested it with my ax. I took some 
rope, tied the wheels to the wagon box so they couldn’t turn. Then I 
fastened a long piece of rope to the tongue of the wagon and hitched 
the horses to the end of the rope. I told my boy to run across. He got 
across safely. I had a fine team of horses. My wife used to say, ‘You had 
better feed the horses well.’ I gave the horses a pull on the reins and 
they swept across the river with the heavy load, but when I looked back, 
I shivered [Dz grgs i meg]. There was water on the ice!” 


The Dokken family first came to the Christianity settlement to the > 
north of Webster. One day Ludvig said to his wife, “I guess I'll go out 
and look for 80 acres of land.” After inspecting several tracts, he found 
one to his liking and went to Faribault to learn who was the owner. He 
was told that the owner lived in Indiana and that the price he asked 
was $1,500. Ludvig had no money but was able to borrow $400 on the 
land. He had five dollars left in cash, two horses, and a cow. He went 
to Hastings and bought some boards for part of a shanty. Most of the 
trees on his land were small but some were large enough for building 
material. He built a shanty, and lived there alone the first summer and 
did considerable grubbing. During the next winter he and his family 
lived on a rented farm. He raised some wheat on the ten acres he had 
broken. He cut cord wood and hauled it to Farmington, sixteen miles 
away, and received three dollars per cord. 


Every year he did some grubbing, adding foot after foot to his fields. 
The last grubbing was finished in 1931. He had good reason to be proud 
of his work. 


There were many children in the Dokken family. Four or five at- 
tended my school. The girls were wonderful singers. I remember the 
first day one of the boys was in school. When he got tired of sitting on 
the bench, he got up and walked over to the open window. I let him 
stand there. Suddenly he burst out laughing. I acked what was the mat- 
ter. “I see two gophers fighting,” he said excitedly and turned around 
and looked at me with a beaming face. 


Well, why not study nature as well as books? 


It was lots of fun to visit the Dokken family. I wish I had jotted down 
some of the striking things Ludvig said in that whimsical way of his. 
I was present at the golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Dokken. Ludvig 
said I made a good speech. Of course I did. Who couldn’t make a good 
speech on such an occasion! 
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PLAYING THE ORGAN IN THE LUMBER WAGON 
By Mrs. Carl Gudim (Lydia Erickson) 


| My father, Lars Erickson, one of the first settlers at Webster, was born 
| at Homness, Nordland, Norway, October 3, 1821. He died in August, 
| 1907, at the age of 76. 


| At the age of sixteen he hired out as a cabin boy on a ship for four 
| years. Later he became a fisherman and bought a boat. It was a hard 
| life; he suffered shipwreck three times. 


| He then got the so-called “America fever” and began to dream of the 
| land in the far West where he would not be in constant peril. After 
| conducting a store in Bergen for some time, he sold out and made ready 
| for the journey to America. He left Norway with his wife and daugh- 
| ter, Maren. Several relatives also went with him. 


| The group embarked on a sail boat, landed at Quebec, Canada, and 

crossed Lake Ontario by boat. The crossing was long and hard. One 
night a fierce storm sprang up and every able-bodied man had to help 
at the pumps. The crew, all negroes, turned mutinous and the life of 
every white person was in danger. 


The immigrants hitch-hiked from Prescott, Wis., to Farmington, Minn. 
They rode part of the way with an Irishman on his hayrack. He did not 
understand Norwegian but managed to make them understand that he 
wanted fifteen dollars to bring them to their destination. This they could 
not provide, so he let them get off to do the best they could. The group 
finally reached Eidsvold in the Christiania settlement where acquaint- 
ances took them in for the time being. 


My father picked up a claim, or rather took the only one left, in the 
neighborhood of his friends. It had a small log cabin built by the man 
that gave it up. My parents brought with them from Norway a lot of 
good homespun clothes, bedding, robes, home-made blankets, table lin- 
en, spoons, knives, forks, and copper kettles. Besides that they had a 
large flat covered chest. They made a long bench with a cover on to 
keep things in, and then they obtained some kind of stove with which 
they cooked and baked. They somehow bought a cow. Their money was 
gone. They kept fire in a grate. There was a German settlement to the 
north which had been there long enough so that the people had pigs, 
chickens, a cow or two, and oxen. Father was handy with the saw and 
ax and he was paid with garden truck, pork, or anything in the line of 
everyday necessities. That is how they got their first start of chickens. 
He started to cut the underbrush and grub. Slow as it was, little by little 
he made the fields larger each year. They raised garden seed by plant- 
ing vegetables that were left over; for instance, carrots, rutabagas, and 
beets. These grew fast, bloomed and went to seed. These seeds were 
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scattered in the virgin soil and thus they raised their first vegetables. 
Aaron Aarhus raised the first tomatoes, but nobody dared to eat them. 
They thought the fruit was poisonous. Mother took a chance. She put 
sugar on a tomato and tasted it. There was no bad effect, so we ate 
more and more and saved the seeds for the next year. 


The immigrants brought tallow dips with them when they came. 
These had to be used sparingly until slaughtering could be done. The 
first lantern was made out of boards. A square box with a window pane 
on one side, a tallow candle in the center, and a ring on the top, by 
which it was carried. This lantern was loaned out often, as it was the 
only one in the neighborhood for a long time. 

Picket fences were used to enclose pastures. Then there was grain to 
cut with the cradle, and bundles were made by taking a whisp of cut 
grain and tying around the bundle. The grain was threshed out with 
horse-power threshing machines. One of the first years, father got the 
ague. This was a very hard period to live through, as the disease lasted 
all summer. The work was at a standstill. We had no income and the 
little grain we got, did not amount to much. 

Father wanted his intention papers, but that was easier said than 
done. He had to go to New Ulm, a distance of sixty miles. There was 
no railroad, and he did not have horses, so he walked the whole dis- 
tance both ways. He served on the board of county commissioners with 
a German neighbor who could not talk English, but they got along, 
except when it came to drinking beer. When the school district was or- 
ganized, he served on the school board, and always looked forward to 
better times. 

The first I can remember, I had one doll given me by a neighbor girl. 
It did not last long. Two younger brothers and I would amuse ourselves 
singing and preaching in the bedroom, using the hymn book. We never 
found the book again. At school I went to sleep on the teacher’s coat. 

W. B. Knutson taught Sunday school in the different homes. I walked 
to church with father often. Sometimes laymen preached. We had de- 
votion at home, which I thought was for grown-ups. I heard the first 
part of it, but got very tired and did not hear much of the last. 


Then there was our first 4th of July picnic and school picnic, and the 
wonderful Christmas tree program. We walked to church with mother. 
Neighbors were friendly. They would give the last they had to help one 
another out in emergencies, 

The first years we had no overshoes. I went through public school. 
Some of the church members did not like Yankee school. I went to 
school on skis. Cards were not allowed in the house. I ran across a 
deck that had been lost on the road. I circled way around it. I had a 
small shepherd dog, Bouncer. I have never seen one like him since. 
When I cried, he would put his nose up to my ear and cry with me. 
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| When I stopped, he stopped, and showed joy when I was happy. Our 
neighbor's dog used to lick him, and he would get wild when he heard 
| the name of that dog. There was genuine grief when he died. 


Winter evenings, when our friends came, we would play happy-go- 
| lucky, charades, and guess riddles. In the summer, croquet, andy-over, 
| and “Der kommer et par ifra Toten.” 1 wanted an organ. Father gave 
| me a cow. He sold it and bought a wagon with the money. Our min- 
| ister, Rev. K. C. Holter, said he could help me out of that disappoint- 
; ment. He sent a second-hand organ to my father on approval. I was 
| happy but a little afraid father would say that it had to go back. Father 
| hesitated a while and then said, “If you can play on it, you may keep 
| it.” I had not taken any lessons, but I could play Napoleon’s March Over 
| the Alps, and Nearer My God to Thee, in a way. I climbed into the 
| wagon and played the two pieces before they unloaded the organ. Father 
| looked at mother with a twinkle in his eye and said, “There is no use to 
} argue, I see.” After that I walked five miles for my lessons. Sometimes 
| through deep snow, as there were not always open roads. I earned mon- 
} ey for the few lessons which I took. It was not so easy to do this as it is 
| to write about it, but I was very happy to work, as I loved music. 
| There was no library, neither did people have any books. There was 
| no money with which to buy books, but we sent to the Minnesota Free 
| Library Commission and the only cost was paying the freight and send- 
ing the books back in good condition at the end of six months or sooner. 
We had such amusements as ski running, lunches, and sociables. 
Other girls got organs and took a few lessons. I had been reminded by 
the school teacher to have a purpose in view, a goal to reach. It did not 
ever look then as if there was any opportunity for some of us, but we 
probably did not recognize the opportunity. There was never any mon- 
ey, so we had to live our lives the best we could and we were a happy, 
congenial neighborhood anyway. We certainly get a thrill out of a 
Christmas greeting from some of these friends, even now in our old age. 


% * Ee 


Lars Erickson was an unusually intelligent and well-informed man. 
He knew Roman and Greek history better than most students and would 
find striking illustrations from history, when talking about present day 
conditions. When walking with him, he would gesture with his right arm 
and say, “Young man, this we can learn from ancient history.” His wife 
was a very devout woman and was singing softly to herself while at work. 
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“HOW ARE THE POTATOES?” 
By Mrs. L. Anfinson (Maren Erickson) 


I think that Mr. Johan Hammerness was my first parochial school 
teacher. The school lasted one month and was kept for a few days at 
a time in the different homes. My parents had taught me how to read 
and write before I started to go to school. Father taught me to write 
the German script which his father had taught him. 


Mother would tell us children fairy tales, but father made fun of 
them. All such stuff was nothing but superstitions, he said. How to live 
was the real thing. Well, the fairy tales did not do me any harm and 
perhaps not much good. 


When the early settlers met they would ask, “How are the potatoes?” 
We got plenty but they were so small that we could put seven of them 
in a spoon. 


My first English school teacher was one Miss Magelsen, a sister of — 
the well-known Magelsen ministers. This was in 1878. The school was 
held at Eidsvold and lasted six months. Miss Magelsen had learned : 
English in Norway; she had a peculiar pronunciation. Instead of saying 
“dandelion” she said “dandellan.” There were many children and quite a 
few grown-up people. All were Norwegian except one who was German. 

I remember our first Christmas tree. It was a branch of an oak tree. 
For Christmas presents we had new clothes. We got six cents for butter 
and five cents for a dozen eggs. We had wooden soles on our shoes. 
Rev. O. A. Bergh came with a team of horses and a lumber wagon to 
Webster from Kasson, Minnesota, a distance of 80 miles. When we went 
to the cities, it took us two days, one day going and one day returning. 

Ole Johnsson (Fjeldhammer) had brought a book with him from Nor- 
way. A book about the Roman catacombs. In the evening he would read 
to us and then say, “That is enough for tonight.” 


One of our neighbor women used to smoke a pipe. She lit the pipe 
by picking live coals from the fire with her fingers. She said the smoke 
tasted better that way. 


Often the parents clamped down on the young people. There was 
not much to amuse them. The young people wanted to start a choir 
but some of the old people opposed it. The time came when we had 


a good choir as many of the young people had fine voices and liked 
to sing. 
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THOSE WERE HAPPY DAYS AFTER ALL 
By Hermina Olsen 


| About three hundred years ago several families migrated from Finland 
| to the southern part of Norway where they built homes like those in 
| their native country and carried on life about the same way. 

As the younger people grew up, some of them went to America. The 
trip across the Atlantic usually took nine weeks. 


My father, Haagen Olson, was born in Smaalenene amt in Norway, 
September 18, 1839. In 1865 he married Mary Olson and the following 
year they went to America and settled for a while in Dakota County, 
Minnesota. Then, with some neighbors, set off for Dakota territory in 
covered wagons drawn by oxen. They had no maps but followed the 
trails toward the setting sun. They camped at night at some river or 
water hole and cooked their meals in hurriedly constructed fireplaces, 
while Indians lurked near by. 

At last they found a place they liked on the west side of the Sheyenne 
River, some miles west of the present Fargo, N. Dakota. Here they put 
up sod-houses, broke the prairie and put in crops. The second year the 
grasshoppers devoured everything that was green. Some of the settlers 
remained while others moved back east. 

In 1875 my mother died, having caught a cold that developed into 
pneumonia. Father had to go back to the Christiania settlement with 
‘four small children, one of which soon died. Soon afterwards he came 
to Webster township and purchased 160 acres from an Englishman by 
the name of Woodville. A good log-house was on the place and some 
apple and plum trees; also flowers, as Mr. Woodville was a gardener. 
Oxen were used for hauling. The land was nearly all timber, mostly 
oak, elm, and maple. Hay grew coarse and long in wet places. Wild 
flowers were abundant in the woods and by the roadside. In the 
meadows grew the blue flag (iris), very beautiful. Wild roses grew 
everywhere, from almost white to deepest red, blood-roots, anemones, 
Solomon’s seal, and many, many more. Wild berries were also found, 
strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries, cherries, and wild crab apples. 
Now civilization has destroyed all these. Widening roads and plucking 
wild flowers has made life poor and barren. 


The lighting in early days was poor and primitive. An old tin can 
filled with grease, with a rag hanging down into it. What if some 
grease dripped in the kettle? Appetites were not so pampered then. 
Appendicitis was unheard of. In those days the fat pork greased both 
inside and out. Then came the candles. Candle making was a joyous 
time, running in and out to see if the candles were set. The supply of 
candles was great, as mice and rats had to have a share too. Then came 
the lanterns and at the same time lamps. To be real festive the lamps 
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had to have a red flannel rag in the bowl. The chimneys were deco- 
rated. The candles were usually set in an empty bottle. 


One of the early settlers was Peter Johnson. He was born in Norway, 
March 31, 1831; was married in his native country in July, 1864, to Carrie 
Thompson, a sister of Mrs. Johan Hanson. They came to America in 
1868 and stayed in Carver County, Minnesota, for four years and then 
moved to Webster. They lived at first in a small house; then in 1875 
erected a log-house. All the logs were hand-hewn and white-washed 
inside and outside. 


There were as many children as the house could hold, but there was 
always room for religious meetings and the Johnson’s did their share in» 
furnishing room for the parochial school. 


Mr. Johnson was the first to raise apples. It was a grand place for 
youngsters to gather on Sunday during the apple season. Mrs. Johnson 
had big boxes of cabbage and tomato plants in spring. Some years later 
Mr. is Pete put up a good house. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and five of 
their children are buried at Webster. 


Andrew Nelson, a neighbor of Peter Johnson, was born August 24, 
1830. His father died when Andrew was one year old. At the early age 
of eleven he began to work in the pineries. In 1869 he went to America 
and came to Carver County. He was married there to Merrit Nelson in 
1871 and moved to Webster same year. He had eight children, many of 
whom died in infancy. The family moved to Erskine, Minnesota, after 
living twenty years in Webster. Some of his descendants are still living 
at Erskine. 


Solgr congregation was started by Haagen Olson, Lars Erickson, and 
Martin Shirli. It was located as centrally as possible. In 1878 a church 
was erected at a cost of $800. The church was unfinished for a long 
time. 


There was one small stove in front. The sexton was not an early riser 
on Sunday, so by the time a little heat was felt by the fortunate ones 
sitting near the stove, it was time to go home. 


Rey. O. A. Bergh, the first pastor, came there every third week, when 
the weather allowed. He came by train to Northfield and members took 
turns in meeting him there. If no one came, Bergh walked. 


There were several laymen who preached and services were held 
when the pastor could not be present. 


A log school house was built at the cost of $200. Later the present 
fine building was erected. My father was treasurer of the district nearly 
all the years he lived at Webster. He was also one of the supervisors 
of the township for many years, 
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| The homes of the early settlers were small, two or three rooms and 
| an attic reached by a narrow stairway, or by clumps nailed on the wall. 
|) There were only a few pumps and water had often to be carried a long 
| distance after being pulled up with ropes. 

| There were not many outside attractions. Neighbors often visited one 
another, the men in the evenings and the women during the afternoons, 
| | bringing junior along, carrying him when not yet able to walk. There 
| was an exchange of quilt patterns, crochet and clothing, as all garments 
| were made at home, at first mainly by hand. There were often spelling 
| contests for the school children. 

| Life was primitive but much happier than now. There was respect 
| for law and order. 

| Those were happy days, after all. 


ANDREAS SNESRUD 


When some of us think of Mr. and Mrs. Snesrud and their children 
we think of music. Mr. Ludvig Broten said that he liked to listen to 
Andreas Snesrud sing; he had such a soft voice; he was the first person 
in Solgr congregation to own and play an organ. The first time he played 
the organ in church was the Sunday when Ludvig was confirmed. He 
made, with his own hands, a “salmodikon” after a pattern he had sent 
for to Chicago. 

His mother, Inger Marie, was a saint, if there ever was one. Mrs. 
_ Andreas Snesrud was a daughter of Rev. O. Bergh, known far and wide 
for his excellent voice. Farmers living along the road from Northfield to 
Webster could hear him sing as he was walking at night between the 
two places. Rev. Alvin Snesrud, a son of Andreas, was one of the soloists 
of the St. Olaf choir while a student at the college. Three of his brothers 
are at the present time leaders of choirs. The sisters are also good 
singers. Prof. J. A. Bergh is conductor of the well-known St. Olaf Col- 
lege Band. He is a grandson of Rev. O. Bergh. 

Andreas Snesrud was one of the first parochial school teachers in 
Solgr congregation. He was born in Smaalenene, Norway, in 1860, came 
to America with his mother and sister in 1869. He stayed in Kenyon 
until 1876, then moved to Webster. In 1885 Andreas married Miss Anne 
Amelie Bergh. They lived near Kasson until her death in 1931. 


MARTIN T. WOLD 


Mr. and Mrs. Wold came from Odemark, Norway, with two children, 
and settled at Kenyon, then moved to Faribault. At both places they 
associated with Haugeans. In Faribault Mr. Wold met Johan Gunning 
whom he had known in Norway. A small church was built in the North 
Grove. When pastors were not present, laymen’s meetings were held. 
The Wolds moved to Webster in 1878. Mr. Wold took an active part 
in laymen’s meetings. In 1888 he moved to Duluth. 


Vi 


THE IRISH GAVE US A NEW NAME 
By Martin Gudim 


My father, Christian Gudim, left Norway in 1870 and went to Kenyon, 
Minnesota. Two years later mother and we four children joined him. 
I remember that we encountered heavy storms crossing the Atlantic. 
At first we lived in a cellar dug out in the hillside. The flat top of a 
trunk served as a table and some boxes as chairs. 


I guess people thought father was a doctor. They came from all sides 
for blood-letting, no matter what their ailments were. In the winter 
time he made spinning wheels which were in much use in those days. 


Though a little chap I went to a man who was grubbing and asked 
him what he would pay me for grubbing for him. He asked me how 
much I wanted. I said, ten cents a day. I got hold of an ax and started 
to work. The man told me I had better sit down and rest. I didn’t like 
that and went home saying I didn’t want to work for such a man. 


My father bought two five-year-old steers which had not been broken. 
They were wild as bronchos. After he could manage them somewhat he 
cut a good-sized tree, trimmed off the branches on one side, tied a 
chain to the butt end of the tree and hitched the oxen to the tree. 
They started off with father and my two brothers sitting on the branches, 
and thundered through the town of Kenyon at high speed. 


My father and Gunerius Branes bought school land in Webster. Some 
Irishmen, who had built log-cabins on the same land, thought they had 
no right to do so. One Irishman became angry when father moved in 
and said he would kill him if he didn’t move out, but father paid no 
attention to him. The Irishman must have relented for he sold his house — 
to father. The house stood on the Branes land and the Branes and — 
Gudim families moved in and lived together for two weeks. There were — 
six persons in each family and the house was only 12x20 feet. There 
was no stairway, so we had to take hold of the ceiling with our hands 
and step on the large unhewn logs of the wall to get up in the attic. 


Father went to Kenyon to earn some money and returned to Webster 
in the fall. He dug a cellar and moved the log house he had bought. 
He thought he could do this in a hurry but discovered that the logs 
were rotten and he had to get new logs. This took time and in the mean- 
time the family had to live in the cellar, with some boards laid over 
for protection. It started to rain before the house was half ready. It 
rained and snowed into the cellar and we had a miserable time. Then 
the whole community got together and helped father. Mother had the 
coffee pot going all the time. Every now and then a man would jump 
down into the cellar to warm up on a cup of hot coffee. 


My father was a short, stocky man and unusually strong and limber. 
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Once when road work was being done in our district, mostly by Irish- 
men, they were trying to get a large stump out of the hole, but they 
couldn't budge it. They said they had better get a team of oxen, put a 
chain around the stump and pull it out. Father went down into the hole, 
took a good hold of the stump, braced himself and rolled it out. After 
that the Irishmen called father Mr. Stump and me Martin Stump. Some 
thought that was my real name. 


One of my duties was to bring the cows home in the evening. There 
were no fences and the cows would sometimes wander far from home 
through the brush. I would go out in search of them with an Irish boy. 
At the proper seasons, berries and plums were abundant and we had 
a regular feast, but sometimes we would eat too many plums and get 

sick. 


Most of the boys in school were Irish and they were not particularly 
kind to the Norwegian boys. 


On my way home from calling on my girl friend, I met an animal 
that looked like a cat. When it did not turn aside, I gave it a kick and 
continued on my way. When I was passing through a farmyard I met 
the farmer and stopped to talk with him. He began to sniff and asked 
if I had been in a fight with a skunk. I had walked against the wind 
and had noticed nothing suspicious. My best suit of clothes was ruined, 
at least for a while. I dug them in the ground and left them there for 
two weeks. 


oa so * 


(Martin’s reference to his father being limber reminds me of the 
time when I came to the Gudim farm. Mr. Christian Gudim was walking 
around slowly; he was suffering from rheumatism. But, when he saw 
the neighbor’s cows in his cornfield, he ran down to the fence like a boy, 
leaped the fence and drove the cows away. When he came back he was 
smiling. I guess he had got rid of the rheumatism. ) 


ca % uo 
Lars Aaberg was a good friend of mine. He spoke the Sogning dialect 
in a singing voice. At prayer meetings he began to pray in the book 


language, but when he got warmed up, he swung into his native dialect: 
“Herre Gud, ka ska me gjzra aa kor ska me gaa hen, uten te deg.” 


% % % 


Gunerius Branes was a very dignified and handsome man. His first 
wife was small of stature with eyes that seemed to see straight through a 
person. I was afraid of her until I found out what a fine woman she was. 
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EDWARD BERGH 


One of the finest laymen I ever knew was Edward Bergh. He lived 
on a farm some twelve miles from Northfield, near what is now called 
Little Chicago. Edward was the youngest son of Rev. O. A. Bergh, and 
had two brothers in the ministry. Before I met him he had lost a wife 
and all his children in black diphtheria. He later married again and 
raised a fine family. 


He was a short, stocky man, with unruly hair and very bushy eye- 
brows. He held his head high and looked the world in the face, always 
smiling and unafraid, always radiating health, happiness and good will. 
If he had an enemy in the world, it was all the fault of the other party. 
There was a good deal of kindly humor in this man, and if several 
other people had laughed at my stories, quips and wisecracks as much 
as he, I would have thought I was a humorist. 


It was a genuine pleasure to visit him, drive with him to and from 
church and walk with him across the fields. Every now and then he 
would burst into song with as much spontaneity as that of a lark in the 
sky. How that man could sing! And what an endless number of spiritual 
songs and hymns he knew by heart. He was an eloquent speaker and 
his religion was one of joy, victory, and praise. 


Though he lived quite a distance from church, he was one of the 
first to be there and only sickness in the family or absence from home 
kept him away from church. 


I often went to Webster to help him with the Christmas program for 
the children. Edward bought the tree and brought it to church and 
helped decorate it. He bought often, if not all the time, the candy and 
gifts. He sat with the children and beamed on them when they sang 
their songs and recited their pieces, and he even beamed on me when 
I led the program and made a short talk. What an inspiration he was 
to me and all who knew him. 


The following information about Edward Bergh was furnished by 
Andreas Snesrud, whose wife was a sister of Mr. Bergh: 

“Jens Branes and wife had six children, two sons and four daughters. 
The sons were Gunerius and Johan Branes. One daughter married Ed- 
Toate Bergh, one P. O. Larson, one Christian Sjulstad, and one Peter 
enson. 


“Bergh and Jenson bought a piece of land on top of the elevation 
east of the present town of Webster. They cleared a piece of wooded 
land and built a dwelling house together. They soon became discouraged, 
especially the two young mothers. The two families moved back to 
Kenyon, but Bergh returned to the Webster settlement and settled on 
land near the place now called Little Chicago.” 
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i P. O. Larson and Christian Sjulstad became neighbors of Edward 
|Bergh near the present Little Chicago..One of Mr. Sjulstad’s sons, Sigurd, 
joperates a store at that place. 


MAGNUS OLSON R@D 


| Mr. Rgd was born November 15, 1830, in the parish of Solgr, Smaa- 
| lenene amt, Norway. At the age of fifteen he began to learn the stone 
mason trade. In 1858 he married Sophia Cypranse and four years later 
| left for America. After remaining in Chicago two months, they went to 
| Goodhue County, Minnesota. Mrs. Rgd died in 1868 and two years 
) later Mr. R¢éd married Anna Amundson. They moved to Webster in 1870. 


Magnus R¢gd was a very interesting man, small of stature and soft- 
| spoken. He often talked in riddles and people shook their heads and 
| wondered what he meant. It gave him undoubtedly much pleasure. But, 
| when it came to planning for more land and up-to-date machinery, he 
| knew what he wanted and got it. 


| The first evening I spent at his home he asked me all of a sudden, 
| “Nils, what do you think about the elder brother?” There was quite 
a discussion among the Haugeans about the elder brother in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. I don’t know what my answer was. 


= Magnus had considerable money when he came to Webster and 
bought at first 300 acres, later still 80 acres from Christian Kasa, 
and 80 acres from Ole Skiple. He rapidly cleared much of the land, 
dug large ditches and the wet sloughs were turned into fertile fields. 


He built a large house and here religious meetings were often held 
before a church was built. He raised much wheat and was the 
first pioneer to have cows on a large scale. His wife was a splendid 
butter maker. He was also the first one to buy a binder, paying $300 
for it. Other farmers thought it was a wonderful machine, but did not 
think it would work on hilly land. But it did. At first wheat brought $1.50 
per bushel, later droppea to 50 and 60 cents. 


The first meeting to discuss the proposition to establish a creamery 
at Webster was held at his home. His son, Ole, was the prime mover 
in the new enterprise. Later the railroad passed through the Rgd farm 
and the present town of Webster was founded on the same farm. Andreas 
Snesrud says that Magnus deserves a monument. He was the most pro- 
gressive of all the pioneers. 
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P. O. LARSON 


Had I told my friend Larson that some day I would write about him, 
he would have asked me, “Who’s crazy now? What could you write about 
a poor, ignorant farmer?” 


When I wrote Fifty Years in America, I came across a package of 
letters Larson wrote me during a period of twelve years. I read them 
with growing interest; I was amazed at the talents of the man and I was 
touched to tears with their pathos. 


If he had received the proper training he would have gone far as 
a minister, teacher, lawyer or legislator. I have met few men who made 
a deeper impression on me the first time I saw them. There was some- 
thing about him that set him apart. For some inexplicable reason he 
took a liking to me the first time we met. We became very close friends. 
I wrote more freely to him than to anyone else at that time, and some 
of his letters indicate that he turned to me when the night was darkest. 
I am sure that he helped me more than I helped him. 


He looked like a man among men. Proud of bearing, with fine head, 
clear-cut features, and large, steady eyes. 


He lost his father as a mere lad. He always wanted to be a leader 
among playmates and was known for his ingenuity in planning and © 
carrying out pranks. Pioneer life offered but the meagrest kind of school- 
ing, but his mother saw to it that he received a good religious instruc- 
tion. If there ever was a saint, his mother was one. When he expressed 
radical views she would stand in front of him, shake her head and say 
with a faint smile, “Aa, du Peter, du Peter.” Then he winked at me, 
rogue that he was. 


He married when he was a young man and raised a large family. The 
Larsons lived in an old loghouse at Little Chicago, some twelve miles 
from Northfield, Minnesota. Larson had a small farm; his heart was 
not in farming. 


In the spring of 1890 he invited me on behalf of the Solgr congrega- 
tion to teach parochial school. When I had returned to Red Wing 
Seminary, we began to correspond. That summer we had had many 
serious conversations. He had lost his faith, he said, and was very cynical. 
In his first letter he wrote, “We humans are earth-bound. In reality it 
does not make much difference if many of us grow up in ignorance con- 
cerning this life and the next. It is tragic how the dust can blind our 
eyes to the high and noble things in life. There is much ignorance 
among those who call themselves Christians, There is so much that 
hinders the growth of the young plants, and chokes them.” 


The next summer when I taught parochial school near his home, he 
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|had become more settled in his views, but was eager to talk about life’s 
|problems. In a troubled hour I must have written him a letter for he 
janswers: “You expect advice from me? ‘Aa, du store verden!’ No, my 
|dear Nils, if there is no one else to advise you than I, you will never 
| get good advice. You must bear in mind that I am an ignorant farmer. 
| By the way, can you come and help us with the Christmas tree pro- 
| gram?” 


During September and October, 1895, Larson passed through deep 
| waters. Returning from a journey he found his oldest daughter sick with 
| scarlet fever and the rest of the children having whooping cough. “Oh, 
| you can never imagine how I feel. I am afraid something is going to 
| happen to me. My heart is beating so fast. I have made a failure of 
| life. Life is a chain of humbug. Lena is very sick. She is an unusually 
| gifted child. With proper education she would have made something 
| of herself. I have been dreaming of the time when she would make the 
sound of the organ roll through my home. 


: 


“The play you took me to [Romeo and Juliet] was the most beauti- 
| ful thing I had ever seen, but when I got by myself I realized that it, 
too, is nothing but vanity. 


“It is now nine o'clock in the night. I know this will not edify you, 
but I must write to somebody. With tears running down her face my 
wife just said, “Nils should have been here now and comforted me as 
he did last summer.” 


The next letter was one of the most remarkable letters I ever received. 
“It is two o'clock in the morning,” he writes. “It was my night to watch 
at the bedside of our sick children. A dark cloud hovers over our home. 


“Bernhard and Frances have diphtheria, the rest of the children have 
whooping cough. Money for doctor! Money for medicine! A dark future 
faces me. 


“It is strange in these quiet hours of the night to watch at the bed- 
side of one’s children and to look at their little bodies quivering and 
shaking in pain. So many queer thoughts assail a person at such an hour. 
My eyes are filled with tears. The thoughts take flight beyond the 
boundaries of time, but come back to the same point, “Oh, that I had 
died as a child.’ 


“Come and look at my children at this quiet hour of the night. Bern- 
hard lies in the south bedroom, writhing in pain, talking wild words. 
He must be given medicine every hour. In the cradle next to him is 
Frances, the doll, with the signs of diphtheria on her beautiful face. 
Every now and then I must lift her up so that. the whooping cough does 
not choke her. On the floor lie mamma and the youngest one in sweet 
sleep, disturbed now and then by the little one’s coughing. In the north 
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bedroom are Lena and Thea, both coughing. Upstairs the boys, Alfred, 


; 
; 


Oscar and Johan, must take care of themselves, though they need a 


helping hand... . 


“The doctor said yesterday that Bernhard might pass away any 
minute, but he might also recover. He has eaten nothing for a week. 
Now he is quiet. 


“The night lamp casts its ghostly light on the death-pale faces. . . . 


The children all got well. Peter came out of the harrowing experience 
a stronger, milder man. Shortly afterwards he rejoiced that a revival had 
started in the congregation. “Our soul is restless,” he wrote, “until it 
finds Him from whom it came.” 


He was eager to improve himself and he wrote long articles in English 
which I corrected and returned to him. I was often amazed at his 
brilliance; it was at times nothing less than that. 


“Are you coming down here this spring?” he wrote. “If you can, do 
come. Spring is soon here; then begins the hard work. Thus it is year 
after year. .. . Every now and then somebody dies. Will their worries 
then come to an end? Will the soul find rest and peace? 


“When I let my thoughts glide over the boundaries of time, beyond 
death and grave, into eternity, a feeling of sadness comes over me, a 
feeling of utter loneliness and I am tempted to ask: What is life but 
a continuous struggle for existence? Think of the numberless souls fight- 
ing a losing battle, finally to be plunged into the abyss and suffer forever. 
Can that be possible? The thoughts are lost in the infinite. 


“Spring is here again and green spears of grass push up through the 
soil. There is something soothing about spring, a sweet contentment 
fills the soul... . 


“I don’t think I have thanked you for what you have done for me. 
I am not sending you any more articles. I have become reconciled to 
my condition. I enjoy the companionship of my horses, cows, calves, 
chickens and turkeys. Fine fellows, all of them. The calves are so pleased 
when they get their milk; the cows are satisfied when they have enough 
to eat; the turkey gobbler struts about as though the world was his with a 
fence around it. No king could be prouder than he. 


“The time was when I was happy in things close at hand. Then grad- 
ually they slipped away and I came in contact with things I could not 
master. My longings were for the mountain tops, but I overestimated 
my powers. That has been the cause of my restlessness. Wish that these 
longings had come earlier. Now there is nothing but frustration.” 


I met him often after this. Whenever he heard I was coming to Web- 
ster he managed to meet me in Northfield. One farmer complained that 
Peter was monopolizing me. Larson sat smoking his pipe, philosophizing 
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and winking at me when either his mother or his wife would shake 
their head and say, but not without some pride, “Aa, du Peter, du Peter.” 

The Larsons moved first to Canada and later to California, where 
Peter and his wife died some years ago. The other day in answering the 


_| phone a woman’s voice said, “I am speaking from Curtis Hotel, I and my 


two sisters are daughters of P. O. Larson. We would like to meet you.” 
I met them within a few minutes. They were on their way from Canoga 
Park, near Hollywood, California, to visit their brother Alfred in Wiscon- 
sin. As we talked, my thoughts flew back to the loghouse at Little Chi- 
cago. I was again together with Peter and his family. 


1583205 
WEBJORN KNUDSON 
By Rev. M. N. Knudson 


Webjgrn Knudson was born August 15, 1836, at Loen, Nordfjord, Nor- 
way. His father died leaving widow and nine children, several of them 
very young. Since Webjgrn was the oldest and the food supply rather 
meager, he had to leave home and make a living for himself. 

Feeling very lonesome, he turned to God. After a while he went with 
a fishing fleet. It was a dangerous life. One dark stormy night, the ship 
struck a rock and water poured in. The men managed to crawl on a 
~rock and remained there till dawn, the waves dashing over them time 


~~ and again. 


In 1859 two lay preachers visited the fishing fleet. Many of the fisher- 
men bowed their knees to God. Knudson was one of them. He felt a 
great desire to go back to relatives and friends and tell them about the 
precious pearl he had found. Arriving home, his testimony became a 
great spiritual blessing to many people. 

In 1864 he was married to Hanna Steffenson. They had to go to church 
by boat. It took two days to make the trip. They lived twelve years 
at Brasethvig in Norland. In 1876 the family emigrated to America 
where Knudson had two brothers. Webjgrn with family went to his 
brother Elias at Williams, Iowa. At first he built a dug-out half way 
up a hill. He gathered his family every Sunday forenoon, hymns were 
sung and a sermon read. He also conducted devotions every evening. 
The children were assigned lessons in the text books. 

Then the family moved to the Webster settlement. The covered wagon 
in which they came the long distance became their first home. Then 
a small frame house was built in the wilderness. Knudson bought forty 
acres in Scott County and lived there a few years. One spring, diphtheria 
struck the settlement. In almost every family one or two or three chil- 
dren died. In the Knudson family three children died. No funeral serv- 
ice could be held. This was a time to test a man’s soul. Said Webjgrn, 
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“I have never experienced God's nearness and grace in such a full meas- 
ure at any other time as I did during this time of sorrow and grief. 


Once more the family moved to a new location, Elko, Minn. Mr. 
Knudson’s health began to fail. The last hymn he sang was, “Jeg ved 
en vei saa fuld av trzngsel.” His last words were, “I have committed 
my soul to God.” He left wife and five children. The oldest and the 
youngest sons became ministers, 


At Webster my father taught us religion, assigned us lessons in the 
Catechism, Explanation and Bible history, from Sunday to Sunday. I was 
confirmed by Rev. O. A. Bergh. I walked with my father to church and 
he talked earnestly to me. I worked a while in Duluth and the Twin 
Cities. During the ministry of Rev. H. N. Rgnning a spiritual awakening 
took place in our congregation especially among the young people. 
When Rey. Rgnning could not be with us, I often had to lead the meet- 
ing. At the suggestion of O. H. Elstad, a student at Red Wing Seminary, 
I went to the seminary. Later I studied at the United Church Seminary, 
was ordained in 1897 and later served congregations in North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, lowa and Canada. Since 1926 I have been superintendent of 
Glenwood Old People’s Home, Glenwood, Minn. 
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Rev. M. Knudson’s son, Rev. A. M. Knudson, is at present serving 
the large congregation in Albert Lea, Minn. 
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Emil Gunderson, the blacksmith, had a rollicking humor. His wife was 


from Telemark and naturally a splendid woman. 
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Jens Hille had considerable education and was one of the keenest 
minds in the community. His wife was rather melancholy, but a fine 
wife and mother. 
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During a rainy season the farmers could not get to town. In the fall 
there was a steady mist for six weeks. Magnus Olson R¢d had a feed 
mill and farmers went there to grind their grain. The grain was merely 
crushed, and resulted in much sickness. 
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Diphtheria struck the settlement several times. In six families from 
two to three children died. There was no doctor in the community, 
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THE EARLIER NORWEGIAN SETTLERS AT 
WEBSTER, MINNESOTA 


I. Settlers who did the pioneer work: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. Ole Fjeldahl 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. Johan Hammerness 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 


II. Sons and daughters of pioneers who established families of their own: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


and Mrs. 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


Lars Aaberg 
Onan Aarhus 
Ségren Amundson 
J. O. Bakhus 
Edward Bergh 
Matthias Braaten 
Gunerius Branes 
Jens Branes 
Johan Branes 
Hans Davidson 
Erik Distad 
Ludvig Dokken 
Iver Engh 

John Engh 

Ole Engh 


Christian Gudim 


Johan Hanson 
Jens Hille 
Ole Jacobson 


L. Anfinson 
Emil Gunderson 
Ludvig Hanson 
Theodore Kasa 
P. O. Larson 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


Peder Johnson 
Christian Kasa 
Ole Kittelsen 
Knud Knudson 
Webjgrn Knudson 
Sigrid Larson 
Halvor Leifson 
John Lund 
Andrew Nelson 
Haagen Olson 
QMver Olson 
Magnus O. R¢d 
Martin Shirli 
Ole Shirli 


Erik Skiple 


Hendric 
Ingebret 


Skiple 
Skiple 


Mrs. Inger Maria Snesrud 
Mr. and Mrs. Iver Snesrud 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Wold 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


and Mrs 
and Mrs 
and Mrs 
and Mrs 
and Mrs 


. Leif Leifson 
. Iver Réd 

. Ole Réd 

. Christian Sjulstad 
. Martin Ulring 


SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 1890 


The following children attended the parochial school in 1890 in South- 
ern and Northern districts in Solgr Congregation, N. N. R., teacher: 


Andreas Aaberg 
Andreas Anderson 
Hannah Anderson 
Johannes Anderson 
Olai Anderson 
Anne Branes 
August Branes 
Elizabeth Branes 
Jens Branes 
Johanne Branes 
Johny Branes 

Ole Branes 

Anne Christenson 
Joseph Christenson 
Adolph Davidson 
Andreas Erickson 
Erick Erickson . 
Lydia Erickson 
Mina Gudim 

Anna Hanson 


Hannah Hanson 
Ida Hanson 

Julia Hanson 
Pauline Hanson 
Hans Hille 

Jens Hille 
Johannes Hille 
Judith Hille 
Andrew Jacobson 
Gunerius Kasa 
Kornelia Knudson 
Simon Knudson 
Sofie Knudson 
Alfred Larson 
Lina Larson 
Halvor Leifson 
Anna Lund 

Julia Lund 

Anne Olson 
Edvart Olson 


Jens Olson 
Johanne Olson 
Gina Olson 
Lars Olson 
Maria Olson 
Marie Olson 
Martin Olson 
Ole Olson 

Tone Olson 
Sofie Nelson 
Albert Matson 
Clara Matson 
Martin Matson 
Karl Méller 
Peder Mller 
Albert Snesrud 
Julia Sgrenson 
Maren S¢renson 
Sgren Sgrenson 
Johannes Thompson 


FAMILY HISTORY 
(Use lead pencil ) 


FAMILY HISTORY 


FAMILY HISTORY 


FAMILY HISTORY 
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